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studied fire, when. he bends in homage to beauty 
— eminently qualify him for the hero of my opera. 
"Could I point out lor him a more perfect 
Donna Anna than the beautiful, stately, virtuous 
Saporitti? All conflicting feelings ot sympathy 
— revenge — love — hate, she will depict in song 
and in action, as I conceived them when I com- 
posed the. work. 

"And who could represent the faithful, deli- 
cate, resentful, yet ever-Xorgiving, ever-loving 
Elvira, more consummately than the charming, 
gentle CaterinaMicelli? She is Don Giovanni's 
warning angel, forsaking him only in the last 
"moment. Ah! such an Angel should convert 
me, for I also am a great sinner, spite of my i?i- 
signffiean ; -figure I And now tor the little impa- 
tient, mischievous, inexperienced and curious 
Zerlina — 

"Oh ! — la ci darem la mano—Signorelli Bon- 
dinil Sweet little one— you are too tempting! 
and.if my stanzerl were to sing her ' vedrai ca- 
rino' to me like you-^by Jupiter— -it were all 
over with me I 

"That the good Felice Ponziani is satisfied 
with his Leporello, and the excellent Antonio 
Baglioni with his Don Ottayio, rejoices my very 
heart. Signor Guiseppe Loili has, out ot friend- 
ship' to me, undertaken the part of Masetto— for 
he would have all the parts well perlormed. I 
have thanked him for his kind attention. 
." And thus I close my speech so meet — 

With joy the evening will I greet, 

When my beloved opera 

Through you appears in gloria ! 

If author and singers are agreed, 
. Oi toil for the rest there is no needl 

And you shall see with what delight 

I will direct and set you right. 

Let every one but do his best — - 

We of success assured may rest; 

So tells you from his candid heart, 

' WOLOANQ AMADEUS MOZAET." 

The master ended his speech; his audience 
clapped approbation; and thev separated in mu- 
tual good hdnior. * ■ 



VII. 



THE REHEARSAL. 

On the 2Sth of October, " Don Giovanni " be- 
ing complete except the overture, the rehearsals 
began. On the morning of the 1st, before Mo- 
zart went to the Opera house, he walked for re- 
creation in the public garden. Before him he 
saw the well-known figure of the trumpeter Ne- 
poinuck Stradetzky, absorbed, as it seemed, in 
meditation. Mozart walked faster, overtook, and 
tapped him gently on the sboukW. Nepomuck 
turned quickly, growliug out, "Ha!— what do 
you want? : ' but bowed almost to the ground as 
he recognized the master, saying, 

"1 beg a thousand pardons, worthy Herr von 
Mozart! I was deep in thought— I beg your 
pardon!" 

'•For what?" replied Mozart. "Nobody is 
pleased at being disturbed in a revery— not I — at 
least. But what were you thinking about, Herr 
von Stradetzky?" 

Nepomuck answered with a clenr brow, " Ay ! 
of what but your opera, most excellent Herr von 
Mozart? Is not Prague full of expectation? 
Wherever I go 1 amasked, ' Herr von Nepomuck, 
when is the first representation ? — You play the 
tenor trumpet— eh?— Herr von Nepomuck?' 

" 'No,' I answer, 'the bass trumpet.' 

" 'So, so,' they say, ' the bass trumpet— eh 1— 
Herr vo n N epo muck 1 " ' 

" Have you tried your notes, Herr von Nepo- 
muck?" ' 
- "Yes, indeed, Herr von Mozart, nnd am de- 
lighted with the long, full tones; but in both 
choral songs are a Jew deuced hard notes." 

"Pah! you will get through with them, Herr 
von Nepomuck ?" 

"I hope so, Herr von Mozart; and will do my 
best." J 

They walked a little longer, chatting in the 
Shaded avenue, then went to the theatre, 



The rehearsal began. Mozart was everywhere; 
now in the orchestra— now on the stage. In the 
ball-scene of the first act, where Bassi did not 
dance to please him, ho himself joined the circle, 
and danced a minuet with Zerlina with so much 
grace, that he did all credit to his master No- 
verre. So by a bold stroke he amended the 
shriek of Zerlina, which after repeated "Da Ca- 
pos " did not suit him. Creeping behind her at 
the moment shk was about to repeat the cry for 
the fourth time, he suddenly seized her with such 
violence that, really frightened, she screamed in 
good earnest; whereupon he cried, laughing, 

' ' Bravo ! I hat is what I want— you must shriek 
thus at the representation." 

The good humored little Bondini forgave him 
her fright; but an instruction in the second act 
was not so well received. Here, in the church- 
yard scene, to strengthen the effect of both ada- 
gios, which the statue has to sing, he had placed 
the three trumpeters behind the monument. In 
the second adagio, the trumpeters blew wrong: 
Mozart cried, "Da Capo!" it was repeated, and 
this time the bass only tailed. The master went 
to the desk, and patiently showed Nepomuck how 
he wanted the notes played; but even after the 
third repetition he made the same blunder. 

" What, the mischief, Stradetzky!" cried Mo- 
zart, with vexation, and stamping his foot, ' ' you 
must play correctly I " 

Nepomuck, offended, grumbled out, "Herr 
von Stradetzky is my name, and I play what it is 
possible to play with the trumpet! What you 
have written there the devil himself could not 
play!" 

"No, in truth! "said Mozart, gently; "audit 
what I have written suits not the instrument, I 
must by all means alter it. He did so, and added 
to the original both bassoons as well as two coun- 
ter-basses. Finally, he let the chorus oi furies 
sing under the scene, and would not permit the 
demons visibly to drag Don Giovanni into the 
abyss. 

" Ho is man enough not to let the devil call in 
vain, '■' observed he, laughing. 

With Una the rehearsal ended. As the master 
went home from the theatre, Nepomuck Stradetz- 
ky came behind him, took hold of the skirt of his 
coat, and said earnestly, 

"Do not be angry with me. Herr Von Mozart, 
for being a little bearish ! That is of^en my way, 
and you know I mean well." 

Mozart replied cordially, "Nay, Herr von Nep- 
omuck, I ought to be grateful to you tor having 
P8in:ed out to me my error in the notes for the 
trumpet. Yet," 'tis true, faults may be told pleas- 
antly. Well! in future we will observe more 
courtesy." 

Nepomuck promised, and they parted in friend- 
ship. ,* w. 



VIH. 



THE OVERTURE. 

The day appointed tor the first representation 
of "Don. Giovanni, "the 3d of November, was 
just at hand, and Mozart had never yet written 
the overture! Guardasoni urged— his friends 
advised— Mozart only laughed, arid said, "I will 
write it this afternoon !" That afternoon ho went 
on an excursion of pleasure with his wife. 
Guardasoni was in despair. He sent messengers 
to the lour quarters of tho heavens— Mozart was 
nowhere to be found, and Strobach was obliged 
to promise, that in case of extreme necessity, he 
would use the overture to " Idomenco, : ' 

It was midnight when Mozart's carriage 
stopped before his dwelling; and his friends, 
Gaurdasoni at their head, surrounded immediate- 
ly with complaints and reproaches. The master 
sprang out ot the carriage, crying, "Leave me to 
myself! now I will go to work in earnest," He 
went into the house, shut the door behind him, 
threw himself on his seat at the writing table, 
and began. In a few minutes, however, he 
he started up and in a laughing manner said to 
his wife, "I will not go yet! I will go to bed for 
an hour; wake me up in thai time, and make ine 



some punch." And without undressing he flung 
himself on the bed. Constance prepared the 
punch, and <n an hour's time went to awaken her 
husband; but he slept so sweetly, she could not 
find it in her heart to disturb him. She let him 
lie another hour; then, as time pressed she 
awakened him. 

Mozart robbed his eyes, shook himself, col- 
lected his thoughts, and without farther ado, be- 
gan his work. Constance gave him the punch, 
seated herself by him, and to keep him in good 
spirits, began to tell him all manner of funny and 
horrible stories of the Princefish, Bluebeard, Ac, 
till Mozart, still writing, laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

At two in the morning he began his wonderful 
work; at six it lay on the desk finished. The 
master arose; he cquld hardly stand upright. 

"Done for this timet" he muttered; "but I 
shall not soon try it again !" and he laid himseir 
down again to sleep. 

At seven the copyist came for the notes; but 
could not finish writing them before half-past 
seven in the evening, so that the performance was 
postponed till eight o'clock. Still wet and cov- 
ered with sand, the hastily-copied parts were 
brought in and arranged in the orchestra. 



IX. 



CONCLUSION. 

The strange story of the composition 
of the overture, soon spread among the 
audience. When Mozart came into the or- 
chestra, he was greeted with thundering "bra- 
vos" from an overflowing house. • He bowed 
low, and turning to the performers in the orches- 
tra, said, — 

"Gentlemen, we have not been able to have a 
rehearsal of the overture; but I know what I can 
venture with you. So quick— to the work!" .^ 

He took up the time-staff, gave the signal, and 
like a thunder-burst, with the clang of trumpets, 
sounded the first accord of the awful "Andante." 
That, as well as the succeeding "Allegro," was 
executed by the orchestra with admirable spirit. 
When the overture was at an end, there was a 
perlect storm of applause. 

"There were, indeed, a few notes dropped un- 
der the desk," observed Mozart, smiling to Stro- 
bach: "but, on the whole, it went off splendidly, 
I am greatly obliged to these gentlemen." 

How during the rest of the opera the applause 
rose -from scene, to scene, how lrom its first rep- 
resentation to the present day, on every occa- 
sion, tho " Fin cftffn dal vino" called and still 
ca'ls forth not only enthusiastic Da Capos, is we 1 
known, to the brave people of Prague, but to 
the whole civilized world. Thus I bring to an 
end this little circle of scenes, which I do not 
presume to offer, as a tale of art. They may 
piove, however, a pleasant memorial of the first 
production ot a noble work, whose fiftieth anni- 
versary was celebrated on the 4th of November, 
1837; and which is destined through all future 
time to command the admiration of feeling 
hearts. ' ~ • - 



pTrom Blackwood's Magazine.] 
THE TWO ARTISTS. 



BI DON JOSE BERMUDEZ DE CASTRO. 



[Concluded.] 

m. 

The studio was in the same state in which we 
left it. Two men climbed np to it, who might 
have appeared to be father and son. 

1 ' Where is the canvass ?" said the old man. 

" There 1" said the painter, and raised it from 
the ground dirty, and soiled, and]blotted. 

' ' What a shame ! "—there is no excuse for yon. 
You were not pleased with your work, weren't, 
you? Then in heaven^ name what would you 
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be pleased with ? You have destroyed a nrracle 
of art. What expression !— this cheek is posi- 
tively laughing— well colored, admirably de- 
signed, and mo3t delicately touched. This half- 
shade is the only blemish on the picture; why do 
you darken it, and work it up so highly)?" 
■ " That's the verv thing," answered the paint- 
er quickly; "That's the cause ot my misery. I 
saw this darkened tint plaf round the lip of the 
model, and lose itself imperceptibly. I saw It, 
I thought I might get it into my picture." 
Be added, sorrowfully — "Is it not enough to 
drive me to despair?" 

•"No — take Courage, friend; paint on, and 
raise yourself above the crowd. Follow your 
own genius,* avoid imitation. " 

"What can I do? What is left me to discover? 
Hasn't Titian already mastered the art of color- 
ing with wonderful power and sweetness ? Then 
comes Correggio with his exquisite taste and In- 
imitable grace— his enchanting colors, h s round- 
ness, his relief, and his Virgins. What then do 
you make of any imagination, that you talk of? 
Is' at there Raphael with bis grace, his expression, 
his fancy without end ? Why was I born so late ? 
What can I do now ? " 

"Imitate nature. All have altered it, some 
to improve it, others to degrade it; paint you 
it as it is — with its beauty — with the majesty 
impriated on it by the hand of God — with its de- 
fects—with its strong light and shades — exactly 
a3itis; diminish, nothing — add nothing; trust to 
these and to your own imagination; your pencil 
will do the rest. And after that — when you have 
found the fame you now dream of— do not buoy 
yourself up with hopes of happiness. No; if you 
hesitate— if you dread envy and persecution — if 
you shrink, or are afraid to make your choice be- 
tween hap;)ines3Jaad fame — you are not born for 
a painter!*' 

"No !'' cried the painter, worked Into enthusi- 
asm by the old man's words — " No— I h'sitate 
not! Let fame come! Give me but immor- 
tality, and I fear neither evils or misfortunes. 
Let them come! — I despise them." He raised 
his head proud!}', and looked as If bis voice had 
had a power to make them come when he did 
call on them. 

" As I expected — as J wished to see you, my 
son 1" said the old man greatly moved. " You 
are worthy of the gift intrusted to you by heaven. 
Ah ? if I had been but master of your pencil — of 
your enchanting art — the world_ would have spo- 
ken of me, and I should have been less unhappy. 
Look at this brow — are not a thousand miseries 
engraved on it? I live in a world which c?.anot 
comprehend me. I was wretched. Mr spirit 
chafed within me, because I coald nottnrowit 
into marble or on canvas — but I was poor, and I 
became a soldier. My soul nee'ded an opening, 
or I must have died. Military ardor is exciting 
to you — it promised me laurals and glory without 
end. I was a soldier, " he said, with a proud but 
melancholy smile, " and I swear to you I was not 
a bad one. But God saw fit to Close that avenue 
against me. Look!" and he showed the painter 
marks of scars, and a wound that maimed him — 
'' look I was forced to give lip my sword 1 But I 
could write; my pen remained to me; and with 
it I painted scenes with colors equal to yours— 
designs as correct — scenes of life, and very diffi- 
cult." 

"And beautiful scenes they are !" exclaimed 
the painter, in a tone of admiration. 
■ ''But you have not seen my master-piece," 



continued the old man, "see, 'tis here,- next my 
bosom— and shall be buried along with me. 
They fancied it was a libel; they persecuted me 
for it before hand; but I like it all the more for 
the misfortunes it has caused me." 

He took lrom his breast a very thick roll of 
manuscilpt, crumpled and dirty, and began to 
show its contents to the painter. A web of rich 
tracery— broidered with exquisite scenes — full of 
extravagances, follies admirably mixed up with 
the deepest wisdom, and proloundest common 
sense with ridiculous love adventures; and, alter- 
nating with them, scenes of purity and tender- 
ness with episodes that awoke the sweetest 
smiles, or melted Into tears. Life itself, with all 
Its joys and woes, Its pains and pleasures, was pre- 
sented on that wondrous tapestry, which dis- 
played on It an existence, fantastic though true, 
and sublime amid all the grotesqueness by which 
it was distinguished. 

The painter, in the entrancement of the mo- 
ment, forgot his desperation, his depression, and 
even his enthusiasm, and went on listening when 
the reader's voice had ceased. 

" Now, then," said the o d man, more flattered 
by the enraptured looks of the painter than the 
multitude, "now then paint !" 

"Ah! what can I paint after what I have 
heard? That terrible half shade!" 

"Paint unsophisticated. .nature, without alter- 
ation, and you will be original. The world will 
praise you. That shade so blotched and heavy," 
he added, thoughtfully, " ab, I see! 1 will 
tell you how you may get over it, if you will 
promise to do as 1 bid you." 

"I promise," said the young man— andhe 
opened the window, prepared the pallet, put a 
new canvas on the easel, took his paints aud 
brushes, and placed himself already to begin; but 
only then It occurred to him to ask what he was 
to paint. 

The old man was prepared for his question. 
"That old waller carrier in the leather jerkin." 
The painter hesitated. 

"Nay, man, paint me him as he is — with those 
weather-beaten features and hardened looks — 
with all his roughness, to the Hie. Place him on 
the canvas unchanged, rude and uncultivated as 
he Is, and I will worship you as a ere ttor." 

In a moment the young painter seized the idea. 
The soldier took from his purse a lew pieces ot 
copper— his whole allowance for the day — and 
gave them to the rapacious Andrew, the model of 
the former day; and on a signal he disappeared, 
and brought the water-carrier back with him In 
triumph. That individual placed himself before 
the painter without saying a word. Absorbed in 
his subject, the young man could only thank the 
soldier with a smile. But what did It need more ? 
The smile was understood. 

Both were silent. Heavens! how the brush 
flew over the canvas ! how the colors s' arted 
forth in every light and shade ! And thus it went 
on hour af er hour,' till he had been six hours at 
work. The nearer be drew to a conclusion, the 
more attentive and Interesting grew the soldier. 
What truth in every touch ! Every angle pre- 
served! the colors so real, the leathery texture of 
that swarthy cheek so perfect 1 How the hard 
hands and sunburnt hide grew alive again on the 
canvas ! 

Even Andrew entered into the feeling of the 
picture, and placed himself before the wate l car- 
rier as if receiving a jar^-and in a moment the 
painter adopted the thought of the clever little 



rascal, who pretended a look of innocence all the 
tune. Hours flew by: the work advanced— only 
interrupted by an exclauiatiou, now and then 
from the enthusiastic soldier, "Goodl good!, 
couldn't be better," and so forth. 

The work was indeed nearly finished— the 
artist smiled; but suddenly the brow contracted 
—"That cursed half shade again!" he cried; 'tis 
always there!" And he. seized the brush, and 
was about to paint ii out; but the soldier rushed 
between. 

"Let me, I say!" exclaimed the painter—: 
"Don't hinder me now, when I am full of the 
subject." 

' ' I won't You shan't add a stroke. Remem- 
ber your oath!" 

"I heed not an oath when immortality depends 
on a touch. Let me go !" he said, striving to 
reach the canvass. 

"You shall kill me first," replied the soldier, 
resisting him with a strength not to be expected 
from his wounded body and advanced time of 
life. 

" Let me go, sir !" cried the painter, clenching 
his teeth. " Let me finish the best thing I ever 
did!" 

" Don't you see you are going to ruin It, insen- 
sate man! Re3t your wearied eyesight for a 
while." 

But the young man still struggled; and after 
some time when he succeeded in getting to his 
easel, and stood before the picture, the half- 
shade, the difficulty, the blemish of his work, had 
disappeared. The picture was perfect— it was a 
master piece ! The soldier smiled. 

" Was I not right?" he said. "Did I not tell 
you that the shade you saw arose lrom your own 
eyes being fatigued by looking on the work so 
long ? I Ueggedyou to rest your eyes— you have 
done so: what fault do you now- find with it? 
Touch it no more — what it might gain in finish it 
would lose In power and expression. Look at 
your work! Was I not right in promising you 
fame? Persevere and you will fill the whole 
world with your glory. 

And the young man, with a smile of gratitude 
and satisfaction— with a cheek glowing with 
pride and pleasure — with a hand trembling with 
agitation and happiness— placed at the toot of 
the picture— Velasques, pinxit. 

" You will be immortal, Diego Velasquez Sil- 
va!" said the old man. 

Velasques (he then threw his arms around him, 
and weeping with joy said— "and you also, 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 1 What you 
read to me will be Immortal !" 
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LIONARDO DA VINCI. 
Born 1452, died 1519. 



(Concluded.) 
Vasarl says that Lionardo was invited to the 
court ol Milan lor the Duke Ludovico's amuse- 
ment, " as a musician and performer on the lyre, 
and as the greatest singer and improvisatore o 
Lis time;" but this is improbable. Lionardo, in 
his long letter to that prince, in which he recites 
his own qualifications for employment, dwells 
chiefly on his skill In engineering and fortification, 
and sums up his pretensions as an artist in these 
few brief words: ''J understand the different 



